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concluded at   the   appointed hour,  the  chairman  shall  leave  the chair,
and report the bill to the House.1

Here we have not only the closure in the strictest
conceivable form, but further, an introduction into the rules
of procedure of an entirely new principle, which, in a some-
what altered shape, has outlasted the provisional rules of
1881. The device of a fixed interval, within which the dis-
cussion of a bill must be brought to an end, received at a
later date the appropriate name of the parliamentary guillo-
tine. It will shortly be explained in what form an institution
so abhorrent to the traditions of the House of Commons
became permanent.

Notwithstanding the severity of the dictatorial pro-
cedure, considerable difficulties at once presented themselves
in its practical application. Three further sittings and the
application of the whole strength of the Government and
its supporters were required before the Protection of Person
and Property (Ireland) bill was finally forced through the
House. It was read a third time on the 25th of February
by a majority of 281 votes to 36?

Even yet the state of urgency had not come to an end.
It was proposed and carried that the same exceptional
treatment should be applied to the second special measure
concerning Ireland, the Arms bill. Not till the passage of
this, on the 2ist of March, did the dictatorship over the
House of Commons expire.3

1  For the text see Hansard (258), 1070, 1071: see also Annual Register,
1881, pp. 60 sqq.    On the 2ist of February on  the motion of Mr.  Glad-
stone, the end of the sitting was fixed as the limit of the discussion of
the  Coercion bill in committee.    (Hansard (258), 1393.)

2  This   novel   stringency   in   procedure   received very   little welcome
either in Parliament or in the press.    During the course of the discussion
the Radical member, Mr. J. Cowen, satirised the whole of the proceedings
by giving notice of his intention to move that whenever the Government
declared a bill to be urgent it should be put to the House without any
discussion whatever.      The  newspapers,  not without  some justification,
found in these rules a confession of the complete breakdown of the system
of government.    The Times, however, very fairly pointed  to the continu-
ance of obstruction,  and argued that it could only be rendered harmless
by the adoption of the severest measures.

* Strangely enough the estimates had, in the meantime, been discussed
without being made a matter of urgency, a course of action which gave
rise to no little controversy (Annual Register, iSSi, p. 67). The session
lasted till beyond the middle of August, having been one of the severest
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